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of its electoral massacre was coming in over the
wireless, he broke down and wept. My hesitations,
I am afraid, such as they were, had been largely
personal. The political issue was reasonably clear.
I had never had any liking for Dole Socialism with
its endless ascent of bigger and better doles, that
vision of a democracy gone soft which I had heard
the Prime Minister denouncing among the sand
dunes of Lossiemouth a full twelve months ago.
Whatever structure was to be erected in the future,
it could not be upon the quicksands of economic
chaos. And as for the British people, I thought I
knew my own cross-section of them well enough
to be fairly sure that, to leaders who had the courage
to call on them for sacrifice, they would resoundingly
respond. It was on the very day on which my
decision, long ruminated, eventually became irre-
vocable, that we drove across to lunch with Lord
Passfield and Mrs, Sidney Webb. Perhaps indeed it
was that distinctly difficult afternoon which revealed
to me with painful but final lucidity where I did, and
where I certainly did not, stand. The famous couple
had invited us before the storm had burst. I had not
met them before, and it would in any event have been
a memorable experience. Under the actual circum-
stances it was more than memorable; it was
terrifying. Seldom, if ever, I hope, can I have made
so unfavourable an impression upon such kindly
hosts. To the conversation of my hostess, so widely-
informed and so decisive, it required the full con-
centration of an undisturbed intelligence to do
justice. Alas! under the circumstances an un-
distracted intelligence was precisely what it was